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COMMITTMENT-- 
The Working Principle 


E HAVE divorced the gospel from the Kingdom in 
the popular Protestant mind in America. We 
have preached the gospel as a call to receive a heavenly 
gift from God, but not to make a commitment of one’s 
life to him. To most of our people the call of the gospel 
is an invitation to accept salvation, but not to enlist in 
the service of the Kingdom of God. For instance, the 
divided envelope in general use in the Protestant 
churches is itself a symbol of a conception of Chris- 
tian loyalty in which one’s own preference in giving 
takes precedence over the world-wide claims of the 
Kingdom of God. We claim to be the choosers as to 
how far our giving shall serve the world-wide cause of 
the Kingdom. The task of many a minister in raising 
the benevolence budget is painful evidence of the dis- 
tance we must travel before commitment becomes the 
working principle of our Christian discipleship. Noth- 
ing less than a church whose members are moving 
steadily toward the spiritual maturity which com- 
mitment implies can be accepted as the goal of our en- 
deavors, and this calls the Protestant minister to a 
continuous ministry of evangelism.—WALTER BAR- 
LOW, in God So Loved, just published by Fleming H. Revell 
Co., Westwood, N. J. 
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W hat Changes in Policy Would Women Make? 





E. G.: Sunday’s Schedule 


No. 15 in a series 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Some years ago an older woman told me 
why she preferred an early service. Her 
point of view was that many older people 
wake up and are ready to get up just as 
early Sunday morning as any other morn- 
ing, When they attend an early service 
they can follow their usual routine inso- 
far as their time for meals and restiny 
are concerned. Then later in the after- 
noon they have time for visiting and other 
activities before they settle down for the 
night. 

In these days when we are stressing 
visitation evangelism, it might be worth- 
while to stress again the idea of using 
Sunday as a day of fellowship. We hap- 
pen to be among those who, whether we 
are newcomers or old-timers in a com- 
munity, still find that Sunday is the best 
and often the only day we have for “visit- 
ing.” (Tam not thinking now of contacts 
with close friends, neighbors, those in 
need, etc.) I am even old-fashioned 
enough to like to invite whole families in 
for dinner or supper on Sundays. It is 
eusier to do that, however, when we can 
attend an early service. We have also 
found that when I get through in the 
kitchen early—so I too have time to read 
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and rest awhile—we are much more likelv 
to go out later in the afternoon to visit 
people we both want and ought to visit. 

What changes—if any—do you suppose 
would be made if women were members 
of the official boards of local churches? 
My impression is that there are more wo- 
men church members than men church 
members and that, taken as a whole, wo- 
men are probably more spiritually minded 
than men. Yet the earthly customs and 
policies of the church, which is primarily 
a spiritual fellowship, are determined 
largely by men. 

Do you suppose pastors would find it 
easier to bring about changes (e. g., in our 
work with children) if women were mem- 
bers of their official boards? 

HOPEFUL PERPLEXED PILGRIM. 
Ecumenical City, U. S. A. 


Policy on DREs 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

If the Director of Christian Education 
holds an increasingly important place in 
the leadership of the church, what then is 
the answer to his or her future when these 
situations exist? 

1. If the nature of the work of the direc- 
tor demands almost as thorough prepara- 
tion as a minister (many have it too), then 
why are some educational leaders and 
ministers well satisfied to accept directors 
with only college degrees and some of 
them not even having a major in Religion 
or Religious Education? Granted there is 
a shortage of such workers, but there is 
also one in the ministry. 

2. What is the future of the local church 
in its educational program with such ill 
prepared workers? Are they but the serv- 
ant of the minister or are they responsible 
directors? 
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3. What incentive is it to other directors 
to make thorough preparation when they 
see churches accepting on the same salary 
scale those who have not had a Master's 
degree. 

4. Cannot it be a more progressive turn 
to do as the Presbyterian USA church has 
done to give the profession greater pres- 
tige by commissioning directors, giving 
them the privilege of the floor of presby- 
tery? 

It is of vital concern to the church at 
large that it maintain as high a standard 
for its directors as it has been proud to 
maintain for its ministry. At the present 
rate I can only foresee this makeshift 
policy militating against the effectiveness 
of a director and the educational work of 
the church. 

D. R. E. 


Hymn Lists Requested 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The members of the Joint Presbyterian 
Hymnal Committee representing the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., are actively en- 
gaged in compiling a list of hymns which 
should be in the joint hymnal. They are 
particularly anxious to include hymns that 
will fit the needs of the church, and to 
this end want to find out what hymns are 
actually in use. The committee also wel- 
comes other comments and suggestions 
cohcerning any phase of the book which 
would help in making it more practical 
and usable. 

It is suggested that the minister appoint 
some one in the church (such as the secre- 
tary or director of music) to make a list 
of hymns actually used in morning and 
evening worship during the past year, 
noting the frequency of use and the name 
of the book or books used for these wor- 
ship services. It would also help the com- 
mittee if the membership of the church is 
listed along with information whether the 
church is rural or urban. 

This list, along with any suggestions, 
should be mailed at the earliest possible 
date to the undersigned. 

AUSTIN C. LOVELACE. 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Liked Taylor Speech 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Many thanks for publishing Kerr 
Taylor’s remarks at the General Assem- 
bly on the Christian University in Japan. 
It was fine. So was the coverage of the 
Assembly in THE OUTLOOK. 

JAMES LEWIS HOWE. 
Lexington, Va. 


Any Old Pews? 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The Presbyterian congregation at 
Brentsville, Va., is engaged in building 
and equipping a new church, the first ever 
to be owned by that congregation. We 
are operating on a “shoe-string.” At 
present, we are very anxious to obtain 
used pews. A letter from any of your 
readers who may have old pews that can 
rather easily be shipped to this area would 
be deeply appreciated. 

ALBERT C, WINN. 

Nokesville, Va. 


‘*Thought I Could Do Without It’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

At the time of the recent death of my 
husband . . I felt I could not renew the 
subscription to your paper when it was 
due. Now I realize I need it, and am ask- 
ing you to send it to me beginning im- 
mediately. . 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
Copyright 1952, by The Presbyterian Outlook 
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Moderator Names Committees 


Important ad interim committees 
authorized by the General Assembly 
have been named by the Moderator, W. 
A. Alexander, of Shreveport, La. Other 
committees to be named by the Assem- 
bly’s permanent nominating committee 
have not been announced. Dr. Alex- 
ander has appointed the following: 


CHURCH PROPERTY: James A. Mil- 
lard, Austin, Texas, convener (Synod of 
Arkansas); E. N. Rock, Louisville, Ky.; 
F. C. Talmadge, Decatur, Ga.: B. O. 
Wood, San Angelo, Texas. Lay Mem- 
bers: Henry E. Davis, Florence, S. C.; 
M. Ray Doubles, Richmond, Va.; Marion 
K. Smith, Shreveport, La.; Geo. H. 
Wright, Asheville, N. C. Alternate: 
Frank Everett, Jr., Vicksburg, Miss. 


MONTREAT COLLEGE: Robt. Excell 
Fry, Hollywood, Fla., chairman; R. R. 
Craig, Idabel, Okla.; Chas. L. King, 
Houston, Texas; J. Frank Ligon, McColl, 
S. C.; John R. Richardson, Atlanta. 
Lay Members: J. E. Gibson, dean, Tu- 
lane, New Orleans; Henry W. Hill, pres- 
ident, Geo. Peabody College, Nashville; 
Jas. G. Leyburn, dean, Washington & 
Lee University, Lexington, Va.; E. S. 
Maclin, High Point, N. C.; B. L. Parkin- 
son, Columbus, Miss. 


OVERALL AGENCY PUBLICATION: 
J. Chester Frist, Mobile, Ala., convener; 
Arthur V. Boand, Dallas, Texas; F. W. 
A. Bosch, Springfield, Mo.; John B. 
Dickson, Tampa, Fla.; Lay Members: 
W. R. Collins, Rapidan, Va.; Mrs. A. 
Walton Litz, Little Rock, Ark.; J. R. 
McCain, Decatur, Ga. 


ANNUITIES AND RELIEF: Andrew 
R. Bird, Jr., Huntington, W. Va., con- 
vener; William Crowe, Sr., Talladega, 
Aia.; Chas. E. S. Kraemer, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Lay Members: A. C. Bryan, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; W. G. Duncan, III, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky. 


RETIRING RULING ELDERS: E. G. 
Lilly. Charleston, S. C., convener; J. 
Reed Miller, Jackson, Miss.; E. C. Scott, 
Atlanta; Lay Members: E. G. McMillan, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; M. R. Smith, Orlando, 
Fla.; T. Henry Wilson, Morgantown, N. 
C. 


BIRTHDAY GIFT IS $149,821 


The birthday gift of the Women of 
the Church this year was the largest 
ever made—$149,821. This was an- 
nounced at the Montreat school held 
recently. Of this amount $75,000 
goes to Stillman College and the re- 
mainder to Sunday School extension. 

Next year’s objective will be homes 
for foreign missionaries on furlough, 
one each at or near the four theologi- 
cal seminaries—A ustin, Louisville, 
Columbia and Union. 

Heading the list this year were the 
women of the Synod of Texas with 
$21,976. North Carolina gave $19,- 
345, Virginia, $18,881. 


Y. P. Boycott Junaluska Lake 


Methodist Youth Leaders Demand Right for One Negro Girl 


Lake Junaluska, N. C. (RNS)—Dele- 
gates to a regional Methodist student 
conference at the Assembly grounds 
here voted 250 to 12 to boycott the cen- 
ter’s swimming facilities until its man- 
agement lifts a ban on interracial use 
of the lake. 


The Lake Junaluska Assembly, as the 
conference center is officially known, is 
operated by a board of trustees elected 
by the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church. Although Negroes have 
attended church conferences here for 
some time, there are no public recrea- 
tional facilities for their use. 

College students attending the South- 
eastern Methodist Student Leadership 
Training Conference said that, despite 
the 90-degree temperature, they would 
keep to their decision to refrain from 
using the lake until the lone Negro dele- 
gate, Vivien Tostell of Lakeland, Fla., 
was permitted to swim there, too. 


In a letter to the Assembly’s board of 


trustees, they said that the swimming 
segregation policy was ‘‘a source of em- 
barrassment to us, especially when the 
youth of other countries meet with us 
to study Christian beliefs and world 
brotherhood.” 

“Christian principles require that we 
treat all men as brothers,” the letter 
said. 

Miss Tostell had urged the delegates 
not to deny themselves the center’s 
swimming privileges ‘‘just bezause of 
me,’’ pointing out that ‘“‘anyway, I can’t 
swim.” 

The Assembly management made no 
official comment on the student action 
but officers, who asked that their names 
be withheld, indicated there was ‘‘no 
chance” that the ban would be lifted. 

Pointing out that the lake is open to 
the public, surrounded by resort lodges 
and close to several Negro communi- 
ties, they said that any change in the 
rule by the board of trustees would 
“create a problem.” 


Senate Committee 
Kills Ban on Funds 
For Vatican Envoy 


McCarran Sees No Place for 


Rider on Appropriations Bill 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—tThe Sen- 
ate Appropriations Commiitee struck 
from the State Department appropria- 
tions bill a House-approved ‘‘rider’’ 
denying funds for a diplomatic mission 
to the Vatican. 

Senator Pat McCarran (D.-Nev.), 
chairman of the appropriations subcom- 
mittee which handles State Department 
funds, said the rider was removed be- 
cause “religious controversy has no 
place in an appropriations bill.” 

Following the action, Sen. Olin John- 
ston (D.-S. C.) said that he was study- 
ing the possibility of making a motion 
from the floor to restore the rider when 
Senate debate opens on the bill. 

Sponsored in the House by Rep. 
Prince H. Preston (D.-Ga.), the rider 
would have banned the use of any State 
Department funds in the coming fiscal 
year to establish any diplomatic post or 
mission ‘‘prior to confirmation by the 
Senate of the appointment of the first 
chief of mission or other diplomatic rep- 
resentative to that State or country.” 

The State Department bill carries no 
budget as such, for the Vatican mission, 
but includes funds for all foreign mis- 
sions in a lump sum. However, in sub- 
mitting budget justifications last Jan- 
uary to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee a spokesman for the Department 
listed a proposed expenditure of $70,000 
for the establishment of a “small mis- 
sion” at the Vatican with an ambassador 
and a staff of six. 


POAU Promises Fight 


Glenn L. Archer, executive director of 
Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State, said 
in a statement here that Protestant 
groups will fight any effort to appro- 
priate funds for a Vatican mission. 

“Senator McCarran is correct when he 
deplores the injection of a_ religious 
issue into an appropriation measure,’’ he 
said. ‘That is precisely the reason why 
no funds should be allowed for govern- 
ment alliances with church bodies.” 

LATER—Conference efforts on the 
measure resulted in an agreement be- 
tween House and Senate committees to 
eliminate the rider. The bill will be re- 


ported in this form. 





In Penitence and Dedication 


A Prayer by H. Kerr Taylor 


NOTE—-This prayer, offered by the 
pastor of the Milledgeville, Ga., church 
and former leader, was 
prayed immediately after the Charles- 
ton General Assembly had voted unani- 
mously to set a $2,000,000 goal for 
Negro Work and Stillman College dur- 
ing 1953. 


missionary 


GOD, our Father in Heaven, of 

whom all the families in heaven 

and earth are named, we thank 
thee for this opportunity that comes to 
us today to render a service in Thy 
name. We lament before Thee a situa- 
tion that calls us to a realization of our 
before thee the 
utter perversion of attitudes toward 
human kind that enabled those of our 
own forefathers to share in a despicable 
deed that took humankind from the 
heart of Africa and ran them down the 
glens and glades, and across the sands, 
then dumped them on boats like carrion, 
and carried them across the ocean to our 
own shores, here to live their lives in a 
strange land. We lament before thee 
the immorality of it all. O God, do 
thou hear in heaven this cry to thee for 
forgiveness for all this that has oc- 
curred. 


shame. We lament 


Our Father, we confess before thee 
all the immortality and all the selfish- 
ness and all the sin that has character- 
for all of this of a shameful character 
ized our living with these people up until 
this present. Especially do we lament 
before thee the fact that white blood has 
already been poured unrighteously into 
the veins of the great majority of them. 
O God, we pray that thou wilt forgive 
us as a people and make us contrite in 
our hearts as a white race here today 
that has been done to these thine own 
children. 


And now, our Father, we thank thee 
for the blessing of the Spirit of God that 
has come upon us and has made us feel 
a sense of responsibility for the need 
that lies today at our door and at our 
feet, in this regard. Let thy blessing and 
thy Holy Spirit dwell in our hearts dur- 
ing this coming year, we pray thee. May 
the contagion of the opportunity that 
now comes to us be shared by every 
member of this Assembly as we go back 
to our posts of influence and responsi- 
bility, and may there dawn upon the 
hearts and minds of men and women, 
and boys and girls, through all of our 
churches, a great realization of this op- 
portunity and privilege that has come to 
us to pay back in some degree to thee 
in these people, in this day when some- 
thing for them may now be done. 

We praise thee for the new day that 
has come to so many of them. We 


4 


thank thee for other educational oppor- 
tunities that are coming to them; for 
business responsibilities they are now 
sharing; and for opportunities to look 
life and humankind and God in the face 
and undertake the business of life just 
as we ourselves are doing. 


And we pray, our Father, that thou 
wilt give to our church a sense of pride 
and enthusiasm as we go about the as- 
sumption of this opportunity and re- 
sponsibility that now comes to us. May 
it be that the giving of the $3.00 a mem- 
ber that is asked from each one of us in 
every one of our churches be by just 
so much a glad sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving that we shall give to thee 
for a better spirit and a purer view and 
a nobler mind in dealing with these peo- 
ple whom thou has made in thine own 
image. O thou, who hast made of one 
blood all the nations of men to dwell 


ANY Q 


Answering questions below is: 
now of Richmond, Va. 


MIXED MARRIAGES 


Is it advisable for people of dif- 
ferent religious backgrounds to 
marry each other? 


CRANE—I think it depends entirely 
on what the different backgrounds are. 
The things uniting people of the larger 
Protestant denominations are much 
more numerous than those things that 
divide them and Protestants with only 
slightly divergent backgrounds certainly 
should make marriage a success. It 
also depends upon the willingness of one 
or the other party to the marriage con- 
tract to give up his church affiliations 
in order that they both might work to- 
gether in one church. Then the ques- 
tion comes up that if neither is willing 
to give up those church affiliations, 
would it not be less harmful for them 
both to belong to different denomina- 
tions than to have the heartbreaks that 
might come from not carrying out the 
engagement. Now, come to a case be- 
tween Protestants and those who are 
Roman Catholics and Eastern Orthodox, 
who hold a different conception of mar- 
riage. They believe in marriage as a 
sacrament. [I think such a marriage is 
very inadvisable. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that our General Assembly has 
gone on record as disapproving of it. 
The Roman Catholics have gone on re- 
cord also as disaproving this kind of 





on all the face of the earth, do thou give 
us as a church in these coming days, the 
grace of a glad and joyous assumption 
of responsibility, when, to the limit of 
our ability, we will do what may in 
thine eyes, who canst read the bearts of 
men, redeem a situation that cries so 
loudly to heaven itself for redress. 

May thy Kingdom come, our Father, 
not only to the ends of our little world, 
but may it come here right in our own 
Southland, and may the attitude be- 
tween these races of men and the ser- 
vice that we render one to the other be 
of such distinct and enabling character 
that the whole forty-eight states of the 
Union will catch the inspiration of it, 
and the whole world may know that 
thou art God, and that thy Son is our 
Savior and that by his spirit he dwells 
today in the hearts of each one of us 
who desires him, be our skins black or 
white. 

Hear our prayer, our Father. We 
make it humbly, but may it be that the 
Spirit and the power of God himself may 
be upon our church as we go about the 
business of getting this money together 
to do this essential work for thy King- 
dom. We ask it in thy name, AMEN. 


UESTIONS? 


Charles L. Crane, retired missionary to Africa, 


Moderator is THE OUTLOOK’S editor. 


marriage, so that I think it is very in- 
advisable in that case. - 


MODERATOR: A Christian marriage, 
or any successful marriage, as you are 
indicating then, involves a community 
of interests, and you are stressing the 
fact that in the highest alegiance of 
life, insofar as people can be one in that 
commitment and that allegiance, they 
ought to be one. I wonder, Dr. Crane, 
if you have any particular problem 
which you have observed in your ex- 
perience in the Congo where you have 
new Christians who have to form a 
home. Do you have any difficulties in 
regard to their marriages? 





ORANE—I should say that it it a 
daily problem. One of my friends, a 
Belgian officer, told me that ninety per 
cent of all his problems among the na- 
tives were marriage problems. [ think 
we see it daily. I’ve seen it in Europe 
and I’ve seen it in Africa. These pro- 
blems are very great, and especially 
those that arise in a marriage between 
a Protestant and one of the dominant 
churches in Belgium or Portugal. There 
I think it is very inadvisable for a Pro- 
testant to get into such a marriage be- 
cause he must take upon himself vows 
and obligations that he will not be able 
to fulfill. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ Rownd-up story on the recent 


important conference in Springfieid 


AFRICA---Continent in Transition 


HE MOST persistent fact to 

emerge from the ten day North 

American Assembly on African 
Affairs held recently in Springfield, 
Ohio, is that Africa is emerging rapidly 
as the most critical mission field any- 
where in the world. 

Long regarded by some as a kind of 
“second-class” field for missionary en- 
deavor, Africa as presented at the con- 
ference, was shown as a continent torn 
by a combination of highly explosive 
forces, yet potentially a more promising 
field for Christianity than any overseas 
land. 

The conference was the most repre- 
sentative gathering of its kind ever 
held. It was arranged by the Africa 
Comittee of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., of 
which Emory Ross, noted Africa mis- 
sionary and author, is executive 
secretary. 

The frightening conflicts and clash of 
ideas today represented in African life 
were well illustrated by the composition 
of the Assembly’s 300 delegates. 

Trying to find a common ‘ground of 
understanding were missionaries from 
Catholic-dominated Mozambique and 
Angolia; from British colonies where 
Moslem, Catholic and Protestant can 
freely propagate his faith, and from 
the Union of South Africa where a 
church-blessed government pursues a 
policy of racism and oppression. 

Also on hand were representatives 
from the U. S. State Department and 
the United Nations; 40 Africans from 
13 countries south of the Sahara, and 
official delegations from Great Britain, 
France, Portugal, Belgium and Liberia. 
The diverse pattern Europe has stitched 
into the fabric of African life was re- 
vealed in all of its confusion, com- 
plexity, and conflict. 

The key issues raised at the Assembly 
involved the role of race in Africa’s 
social, religious, and _ political life; 
economic pressures and changes; the 
challenge of resurgent movements for 
independence to the colonial political 
structure; the rivalry of various re- 
ligions; the clash of democratic and 
communist idealogies and the place of 
the church and missions in all this 
changing African scene. 


The Conflict of Race 


While race served as the topic for 
only one panel it cropped up in practi- 
cally every discussion. As one delegate 
expressed it: ‘‘Color in Africa colors 
every problem.”’ 

Speakers on the formal panel dis- 
agreed on the importance of race as the 
underlying cause of Africa’s political 
and social problems, as did a number of 
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delegates. 

In general, the representatives of the 
governments and the European mission- 
aries took the attitude that race had 
been vastly over estimated as primary 
to African problems, while the Ameri- 
can missionaries and African delegates 
were inclined to lend a great deal more 
weight to the issue. 

For example, L. Bruce Greaves, Lon- 
don, secretary for Africa of the Con- 
ference of Missionary Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland, declared that “trace 
has been used as a scapegoat for many 
of Africa’s social and economic 
problems.” 

He preferred to regard the problem 
as basically one between ‘‘the governing 
and the governed,’ contending that 
such arrangements as separate counters 
for blacks and whites in post offices 
were ‘‘simply one for a man in a hurry 
and the other for a man with all the 
time in the world.’’ 


On the other hand, F. J. Thabede, 
an African social worker from the 
Union of South Africa, claimed that 
race was an_  all-pervasive factor, 
‘since many of the laws in the Union 
are based on race.”’ 


The other members of the panel, Miss 
Flemmie Kittrell, a nutrition specialist 
at Howard University, and Miss Sallie 
Lou MacKinnon of New York, agreed 
that race was not a paramount issue and 
that the application of Christian prin- 
ciples was the soundest method for 
resolving the problem. 


Independence vs. Colonialism 


Since, with the exception of Liberia 
and Ethiopia, every country south of the 
Sahara is administered by a European 
power or under indigenous European 
domination, the issue of colonialism 
came under intense discussion. 

As in the case of the race issue, dele- 
gates were divided on the benefits of 
colonial rule and showed a sharp dif- 
ference of opinion on the rate of pro- 
gress necessary for the achievement of 
independence. 


The most vigorous spokesman for 
the colonial policies practiced in 
Africa were former governors general 
of the Belgian Congo and Mozam- 
bique. 


José Nunes de Oliveira, of Mozambi- 
que, and now inspector general of over- 
seas administration for Portugal, lauded 
the efforts of his home government to 
raise economic and cultural standards 


in the two Portugese territories. He 
said the Portugese constitution ‘‘ex- 
pressly repels racial distinction,’’ but 
said the same document did draw a line 
between ‘‘citizens and natives, that is to 
say, civilized and non-civilized.” 

Both he and Pierre Ryckmans, for- 
mer governor general of the Belgian 
Congo, described the development pro- 
grams their respective governments had 
under way to aid the general social and 
economic welfare of the people. 

One of the sharpest criticisms of 
colonial rule came from George W. 
Carpenter, an American missionary to 
the Belgian Congo, who insisted that no 
matter how enlightened colonial rule 
proved to be in terms of human welfare, 
“it was no substitute for freedom.” 

“No material benefits, no schemes for 
better housing or health or education 
or higher wages can be permanently 
satisfying,’’ he said. ‘For this reason 
recent steps in the direction of self- 
government in African colonies have a 
much greater psychological importance. 


“The grant of French citizenship to 
the inhabitants of French Equatorial 
Africa may not have affected their ma- 
terial welfare, but it makes them defi- 
nitely the envy of the Congolese across 
the river where no corresponding steps 
have been taken.”’ 


Religious Group Conflicts 


One of the Assembly’s paramount 
concerns was with the conflicts pre- 
cipitated by rival religions in Africa. 
Panel discussions and _ background 
papers revealed how evangelical Chris- 
tianity is faced on many fronts with 
entrenched Islam, aggressive Roman 
Catholicism, especially when allied with 
government, and native African 
animism. 

Speakers on all of these religions 
emphasized the grave threats such 
groups constitute to the spread of 
Protestant Christianity. At the same 
time, however, appeals were made for a 
reduction of religious tensions and con- 
flicts, especially between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. 

Emory Ross contended that “any 
healing of differences” between the two 
Christian groups would not only con- 
tribute to world peace and understand- 
ing, but would be of inestimable advan- 
tage in the presentation of the gospel 
in Africa. 

One of the best points at which to 
embark on such an undertaking, Dr. 
Ross maintained ‘is right here at 
home.” ‘There is no country in the 
world where the possibilities for mutual 
understanding and _ respect between 
these two groups stand a better chance 
of fulfillment than in America,’ he 
said. 


He emphasized that where a gov- 
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ernment adheres to a policy of strict 
equality of treatment “there is little 
strife between the two groups.” 


Reid F. Shields, a United Presby- 
terian missionary, of Khartoum, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, reported that Islam, 
fired by a nationalistic zeal, had broken 
out of the traditional ‘‘crescent” 
countries and was sweeping in a wide 
are across Africa. 

Islam, host of 
converts because of its sure fire appeals 


he said, is reaping a 


and 
morality, 


to brotherhood equality, its easy 
enhanced 
East 


has in 


and its 
Near 
Christianity 


system of 
throughout the 
difficulties 


prestige 

The 
making inroads on 
illustrated by the 


said, is 
example of the 


Islam, he 


Sudanese government, which prohibits a 
Moslem to Christian ‘‘with- 
out permission from the government.” 
“As a result,” he “there are 
many persons who consider themselves 
to be Christians but 


become a 
said, 


have never 
been baptized . . the new constitu- 
tion liberty’ but that 
is interpreted to mean that anyone has 


who 


grants ‘religious 
the freedom to practice the religion of 
his parents, but not to 
religion.”’ 


change his 


Douglas V. Steere, of Haverford Col- 
(Pa.), who served as chaplain for 
the Assembly, with Methodist 
Bishop Newell S. Booth of Africa, made 
the proposal that since Christianity and 


lege 


along 


Islam ‘‘stem from the same root”’ they 
should work 
larism. 


together to combat secu- 
warned,” 
‘ecularism may engulf all religions of 
the world.”’ 


“Otherwise,” he 


Separate Movement Studied 


The intra-mural conflicts in Protes- 
tantism were deplored by a number of 
speakers, especially the growing move- 
ment of ‘‘separatism.’’ This latter split 
within Protestantism was described by 
Darrell Randall, a Methodist represen- 
tative and observer for three years in 
Africa, as having sufficient propor- 
are an estimated 1,200 
African separatist churches—for several 
African church leaders to propose a 
United African Church. 

The separatist movement, 
from the standpoint of the 
an effort to away from white 
domination, according to Prof. Z. K. 
Matthews, of Fort Hare Native College, 
South Africa. 

“The African people do not look upon 
the movement as separatism, but as the 
organization of independent churches,” 
he said. ‘‘Some of those who separated 
have shown their ability as organizers. 
African people are looking for inde- 
pendence from Europe politically and 
are extending this to the church.” 


tions—tthere 


however, 
African is 
break 


State and Education 


In the light of the heated controversy 
in this country the principle of 
church and state separation, it 
interesting to note the 
unanimous approval by 


over 
was 
practically 
speakers and 


delegates of the wisdom of government 
subsidies for mission-sponsored schools. 

Four speakers on this subject voiced 
the view that government subsidies for 
both educational and medical work had 
not served to inhibit 
instruction. 

As described by Bravid W. Harris, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Liberia, 
the entire educational in that 
country is conducted ‘‘on a partnership 
with the government largely 
supplying the money, and missions the 
rersonnel. In no 
government 


religious 


system 


basis,”’ 


has the 
religious 


instance 
interfered with 
whether Protestant or 
Roman Catholic, the bishop said. 


instruction, 


“In fact,” he added, “the govern- 
ment of Liberia is determined to base 
its educational 
tianity.”’ 


system on Chris- 


On this subject of church-state re- 
lations, William Fitzjohn, a lecturer at 
Fourah Bay Freetown, 
said the African 


Sierra 
“should settle 
this question and not necessarily follow 
E. F. Wilkinson, 
acting secretary of the Christian Council 
of Nigeria, said that ‘‘as a Britisher I 
mean no offense to Americans when I 
that danger in a 
divorcing of church and state.’”’ 


College, 
Leone, 


any western pattern.” 


insist there is great 

In this connection, it was pointed out 
by a number of delegates that Africans 
conceive’ their 


society in terms of 
hard 
so-called 
This concept makes 
a welding of religious and government 
functions more sensible to the Africans 
than the western notion, especially 
American, of complete church and state 
separation. 


“wholeness’’ and do not draw a 
and line between the 


sacred and secular. 


fast 


Communism in Africa 


The absence of any alarmist senti- 
ments on the threat of Communism to 
Africa came as a rather surprising note, 
especially to the American delegates 
who have heard the menace described 
in these terms in many quarters. 

The prevailing views appeared to be 
that where Communism exists in Africa 
the movement is not principally Moscow- 
inspired, but finds its source in the 
hunger, suffering, and despair of subject 
people. 

‘“*We know the cure for Communism— 
and that is the removal of the conditions 
that breed Communism,”’ said one South 
African speaker. ‘The cure is simple— 
just apply Christian principles to con- 
ditions as they arise in Africa.”’ 

“Western fear of Communism in 
Africa seems. to be largely a matter of 
bad conscience on the part of the peo- 
ple who have not done what they know 
they should have done,” said Prof. 
Matthews. ‘‘Communism is not coming 
to South Africa. We know that for 
Russia to control Africa would only be 
an exchange of one form of imperialism 
for another. If the western powers 
would give Africa the best of democracy 
to the fullest extent, Communism could 


made no headway.” 


Assembly Recommendations and 
Resolutions 


1. Race Relations. The race prob- 
lem which has bedeviled every problem 
of African life was dealt with from the 
standpoint of both the church and 
society. 

The Assembly approved policies un- 
alterably opposed to that of apartheid, 
a form of segregation 
officially approved in the Union of South 
Africa. 

This policy, 


extreme racial 


wh'ch has the blessing of 
the Dutch (in South 
Africa) was condemned as ‘“‘contrary to 
the teachings of Christ and to the ex- 
pansion of the Kingdom of God.’’ The 
Assembly resolution «:ppealed to church 
leaders to strive for the complete elimi- 
nation of racial seyregation whether 
found in the church or in society. 
Along this same line, another resolu- 
tion suggested that a kind of ‘“‘time 
table’’ be established for mission boards 
to wipe out any policies of 
discrimination at and abroad, 


Reformed Church 


existing 
home 


especially those boards with work in 
Africa. 
The resolution further suggested 


that regular reports be made by the 
mission boards on the progress they 
are achieving in this direction. 


being sent to Africa in 
with large white populations 
should receive special instruction from 
their church boards to help them avoid 
“falling into ‘colonial’ habits and pat- 
terns of thoughts,’’ the recommendation 
added. 

The primary duty of such mission- 
aries, it concluded, is to establish deep, 
spiritually-based friendly relations with 
as many Africans as is possible on a 
basis of complete equality.” 

2. On Colonial Policy. A number of 
the resolutions were critical of colonial 
practices in vogue in various sections of 
Africa. For one resolution 
called for a scrupulous adherence to 
“the rights of the African majority” in 
any proposed plan of federation. 

Referring indirectly to the proposal 
now under consideration by the British 
government for the federation of Sou- 
thern and Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland—Great Britain’s three main 
colonies in Central Africa—the resolu- 
tion stated: 


Missionaries 


areas 


example, 


“In connection with the proposed 
federation of Central Africa we urge 
that federation not be imposed without 
consent of the majority of Africans.’’ 


Another resolution, suggested by ex- 
perts on West Africa, recommended that 
African languages be used as a medium 
of instruction in the early stages of 
education until the student acquires a 
knowledge of a non-African language. 
After that, the resolution stated, African 
languages should be made a part of the 
regular school curriculum. This recom- 
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mendation is aimed at certain French 
territories where African languages are 
banned in the schools and all official 
business is carried on in French. 

3. Education. The Assembly’s recom- 
mendations on education took the view 
that while the bulk of education is 
undertaken by missions, the govern- 
ments should be encouraged to take 
over more and more at the secondary 
and primary school level. 

If the government assumed more 
educational functions, the recommenda- 
tion reasoned, the church would be free 
to concentrate on special educational 
projects. 

For example, it was pointed out that 
in the Belgian Congo, “it seems clear 


women to undertake this phase of 
educational endeavor. 

In the educational process, special 
efforts should be made, the recommen- 
dation said, to make the African child 
aware of his relationship to his en- 
vironment, and to understand his re- 
sponsibility in that environment. 

4. Literacy Campaign. The Assembly 
aropted a proposal to organize a wide- 
seale literacy program, aimed at the 
eradication of illiteracy in Africa and 
to swell the volume of Christian litera- 
ture for the growing number of 
literates populations. 

Each mission board with work in 
Africa was urged to designate at least 
one full-time worker in the literacy 





NEW MISSIONARIES ‘‘WELCOMED’’—Twenty-two new missionaries 


who will work in Africa were welcomed in a symbolic age-old African ritual 
at the recent conference at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Here, Dr. 
Catherine Mabie, who served 44 years in the Belgian Congo, presents the 
traditional root and hoe to one of the young missionaries, Lorraine Sikkema, 
of Zealand, Mich. Long used to welcome new missionaries to Africa, the 
ritual is based on a springtime custom in which, a young farmer, eager for 
good crops, calls upon an older woman, reputed for her success at growing 
plants, to give him a root for transplanting in his garden. With the root, 
she also gives her prayer that he will share the blessings she has experienced 


and reap a rich harvest. 


(This ritual is not used by Southern Presbyterian 


missionaries in the Belgian Congo and is looked upon by some people as too 
involved with native superstitions.)—RNS Photo. 


that lay secondary, vocational and pro- 
fessional schools will not soon be pro- 
vided in sufficient numbers. It is, there- 
fore, incumbent on Protestant missions 
to intensify their efforts in this field.” 


“The primary objective of Christian 
schools is evangelism through educa- 
tion,” the resolution stated. ‘All 
workers in Christian education at all 
levels should be ever vigilant that 
education should be thoroughly Chris- 
tian, without at the same time violat- 
ing the basic freedom of religion 
which is the right of all people.”’ 


Special emphasis was placed on the 
need for broadening the opportunities 
for women’s education and mission 
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boards were urged to assign more 
field to make the campaign a success. 


Christian councils were urged to gear 


into the effort by hiring trained per- 
sonnel, and to have available an ade- 
quate supply of literacy materials and 
an efficient system of distribution. For 
the actual writing job, it was suggested 
that Africans be employed wherever 
possible. 

5. Church Authority. The Assembly, 
mindful of recent events in China, urged 
that church authority be turned over to 
African nationals as rapidly as possible. 
A suggested schedule for such a process 
should be worked out, the recommenda- 
tion stated, adding that ‘in many cases 
Africans are better prepared for au- 
thority than missions presently think.”’ 


6. The Statement by Nationals. One 
of the most suggestive documents to 
receive the Assembly’s attention was a 
‘“‘memorandum” prepared by 40 African 
delegates, who represented 13 countries 
south of the Sahara. While not formally 
adopted by the Assembly the statement 
clearly reflected the thinking of the 
African delegates on the role of the 
church in political, economic, and social] 
affairs. 

The statement asked that ‘freely 
chosen representatives” of the African 
people be allowed to take part in all 
national and international bodies 
dealing with African problems. 

lt appealed to the churches through- 
out the world to help mobilize public 
opinion in an effort to eliminate ‘‘the 
evil effects of the present political, re- 
ligious and other divisions imposed on 
the African people.”’ 

To carry out needed political reforms 
and correct economic injustices the 


. document urged that the United Nations 


and its specialized agencies be fully 
utilized. In addition, it suggested that 
Christian Councils in Africa appoint 
“investigating committees’ to present 
“the real facts of such economic. 
political and social changes’ which 
might tend to threaten the welfare, 
peace and security of the African people 
and of the world at large.’’ 

Warning against the subordination of 
African interests to the mutual security 
program of Europe and the United 
States, the document said: 

“Whatever changes are contemplated 
and instituted should give deep con- 
sideration to the life, welfare, wishes 
and aspirations of the African peoples 
and not merely to the interests of the 
administering authorities and other 
foreign economic and political interests 
operating in Africa.”’ 

The statement concluded with an ex- 
pression of gratitude for North Ameri- 
cans and Europeans who have worked in 
the best interests of Africa and voiced 
the hope, which reflected the feeling of 
the entire Assembly, that ‘they will 
continue to work with us as we try to 
find a way of life founded upon the 
truths and teachings of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”’ 


TOBEY BLOCKS AIRLINES 
FARES FOR CLERGYMEN 

Washington, D. C. (RNS)—tLegisla- 
tion empowering airlines to grant re- 
duced fares to clergymen has. been 
blocked in the Senate. 

The measure was taken up on the 
unanimous consent calendar but an ob- 
jection from Sen. Charles W. Tobey (R.- 
N. H.) caused it to be passed over. 
Senator Tobey is ranking minority mem- 
ber on the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee which earlier had approved 
the bill. He did not state the reason for 
his objection. 

Although the measure will come up 
again on the next reading of the con- 
sent calendar, the adjournment rush in 
Congress is such that it appears to have 
little chance of passing the House even 
if the Senate should approve the bill. 
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EDITORIAL 


More on the Assembly 





to significant actions of 
Assembly discussed 


a few 


In addition 
the recent General 
here last week, others deserve 
words. 

NEGRO WORK. The evident enthusi- 
asm of the Assembly for the $2,000,000 
campaign for Negro work and Stillman 
College was a source of satisfaction on 
all sides, so that as Dr. Taylor led the 
prayer (see page 4), the commissioners 
felt themselves on the peak of a great 
spiritual experience. However, unless 
this mountain-top is translated into 
practical steps we shall be in a worse 
condition than before: (1) Though the 
per capita goal will be only $3, churches 
will have to set their goals at more than 
that figure to make up for the well 
meaning but dilatory groups and for 
some who pledge but don’t pay. (2) If 
we really mean what we say in all this, 
then work for and on behalf of our 
Negro brethren is not enough. Unless 
in increasing areas Negroes are treated 
with the dignity of the children of God, 
all our money-gifts are a mockery. (A 
good text, by the way, is Matt. 5:23-24.) 

SOCIAL SECURITY. It would have 
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been surprising if the resolution asking 
Assembly support of Congressional in- 
clusion of ministers in Social Security 
benefits had been passed, though every 
other church body where the matter has 
come up, and we have seen their reports, 
has favored the idea. We feel that Dr. 
DuBose was exactly right in his com- 
ments on the matter at the Assembly 
(OUTLOOK, June 23, p. 10). It is un- 
fortunate, however, that ministers them- 
selves have to make a fight for this step 
in simple justice. It is even more un- 
fortunate that the opposition to it comes 
from laymen who appear to feel that 
after all, the minister is getting this big 
annuity of about $50 a month, so what 
else could he need? Men who spoke 
were exactly right when they said the 
Social Security provisions will not be 
repealed. It is therefore unfair for one 
class of citizens to be discriminated 
against on the receiving end when they 
will not be left out in the collection of 
taxes. 

PUBLICATION. The Observer’s com- 
ment on the proposed promotional organ 
for the church agencies is quoted in the 
next column. We are not clear in re- 
eard to the situation as yet. We do 
have one conviction and it is that it 
would seem foolish to spend a great deal 
of money, such as would be required in 
getting such an ambitious and expensive 
publication underway, if there is any 
likelihood of an early consummation of 
Presbyterian reunion. For, in the latter 
event, we would have an unjustified ex- 
pense and an unnecessary publication. 
Though we have talked and planned and 
prayed for reunion for a long while, 
with a definite plan coming up, and with 
United as well as USA participation in- 
volved, it would seem the part of wis- 
dom to follow its course before we get 
ourselves involved in the launching of a 
big, new publication. 

LITERATURE. Our 30-years-ago 
items in regard to the 1922 Charleston 
Assembly (OUTLOOK, June 16), carried 
the familiar refrain about objections 
brought to that Assembly about some of 
the publications sold by the publications 
house. This year, objectors were gun- 
ning for the Sunday School literature, 
mostly along the lines of a wooden in- 
terpretation of the Bible. This effort 
does point to a need. It is that of a 
more widespread and thorough interpre- 
tation and explanation of basic ideas in 
teaching, in learning, and particularly in 
teaching Christian and Biblical truth in 
a vital manner. Some better means 
than have yet been followed need to be 
devised to reach teachers, officers—and 
even a good many ministers, who them- 
selves are supposed to be “teaching 
elders.”’ 

PROCEDURE. Last week we pointed 
to the unfortunate involvement of the 
Assembly in its own processes. We sug- 
gested that part of this may be ex- 
plained by the ineffective work of some 
committees. We do not know that this 
is the explanation but it could be. Com- 
mittees may not give adequate time to 


ironing out opposing points of view, or 
they may not seek full and authorita- 
tive information. There is also another 
possibility which could arise from the 
present organization of committees by 
having commissioners choose where 
they want to serve. It would be possi- 
ble for a committee to be ‘“‘stacked’”’ so 
that it would not reflect the Assembly. 
Consequently, when matters would be 
presented by such a committce, the pre- 
ponderant sentiment of the plenary body 
would reverse its actions. Anyway, in 
a situation like that in Charleston, with 
involvements pyramiding upon each 
other, the matter could stand study by 
the proper committee—2n the Office of 
the General Assembly. 


In Passing . 
g 





Assembly Echoes 


IN COMMENTING on the Assembly’s ac- 
tion on a proposed overall agency 
publication to promote their causes, the 
Christian Observer, evidently somewhat 
out of sympathy with the idea, says, 
“The committee appointed to study a 
reduction in the number of the church’s 
publications recommended instead the 
promotion of still another publication.”’ 
Well, that was hardly the expressed in- 
tention of the committee but, being 
very careful not to recommend the 
elimination or combination of any, it 
might have that effect, though it is 
doubtful. 
- * . 
PRAYER was called for in recognition 
of the striking gains of the Board of 
Christian Education. This was delayed 
a while, pending adoption of a recom- 
mendation of another committee immed- 
iately following the Church Extension 
report. Then the Moderator led the 
prayer—for Church Extensiou. When it 
was called to his attention that he had 
prayed for the wrong Board, he replied, 
“T can only say that the prayer was of- 
fered to an all-seeing and all-knowing 
God.” 
« * * 
ONLY objection to the resolution pro- 
testing governmental rerresentstion 
to the Vatican was by Lardner W. 
Moore, missionary to Japan, who filed 
his formal protest because, he said, he 
did not believe in the church's address- 
ing any such petitions to tke govern- 
ment except in such circuris*ances as 
persecutions. 
a: x aa 
WILLIAM E. PHIFER, fraternal dele- 
gate to the United Presbyteriax As- 
sembly in Albany, Ore., made a great 
impression on that body, according to 
The United Presbyterian weehl'v. it re- 
ports: The Kansas City pastor “in a 
message scintillating with wit and 
humor, brought the greetings of the 
Southern Presbyterian denoraina‘ion. 
He spoke of the union movement that 
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is going on in the world and expressed 
his delight in the fact that 78 per cent 
of United Presbyterian preshyteries had 


voted their concern for it. ‘The church 
of Jesus Christ is our last and best hope 
as we Christians seek to serve Christ. 
How much better we Presbyterians 
could serve him hand in hand' How 
much better walking along together, 
helping men to know Jesus Christ 
and him crucified! The present 
impact of our churches is tremendous, 
but how much more tremendous might 
it be if we were to walk together as 
one.” 7” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN World Alliance, 

scheduled to meet in this country 
year after next (because the World 
Council of Churches will be meeting 
here), has been set for Princeton Semi- 
nary, August, 1954. 

* ~*~ * 

NO APOSTROPHE. A set of Ten Com- 

mandments for ministers’ wives was 
formulated recently by a California 
group. Though intending no advocacy 
of polyandry, the group began the list 
(as it came to us): ‘‘(1) Thou shalt 
have no other interests more important 
tc thee than thy husbands.” 





GOD WAS THERE FIRST 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





My God with his loving kindness will 
meet me.—Psalm 59:10, A. S. V. 


[With thanks to Dr. Walter Barlow. ] 


R. WALTER BARLOW of the 

Presbyterian (U.S.A.) Faith and 

Life movement, tells a story of a 
} astoral call when he was a young min- 
ister, under travic circumstances. Right 
up to the very door he was desperately 
praying, but still not having the remot- 
est idea whz2t he could say or do. He 
seemed to be walking into an impossible 
situation. And then when he went in, 
he found, as he puts it, ‘‘God was there 
first.””. The situation was not impos- 
sible, because God had already been pre- 
paring the way for the minister. 

Many another minister, many another 
Christian, can testify to the same kind 
of experience. The first time it happens 
it is a surprise, and even with ihe grow- 
ing years it is still a constant source of 
wonder. God is always there first. 
Logically speaking, it ought not to be a 
surprise, because we have in the Bible 
the promise and the picture of the God 
who is always beforehand. ‘Sn every- 
thing God works for good with those 
that love him, who are called according 
to his purpose” (Rom. 8:28). “Thou 
meetest him that rejoiceth and worketh 
righteousness, those that remember thee 
in thy ways” (Isa. 64:5). 

Jacob found at Bethel that the Lord 
could travel as well as he, and faster. 
The whole story of Joseph is the story 
of a man whose road had many strange 
turnings, but who found God around 
every corner, already there. Jonah dis- 
covered the same truth on the high seas. 
Apparently he never did get over his 
astonishment at finding God where he 
had not expected him. Sailing away 
from the Lord as fast as wind would 
carry him, even when the wind became 
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a storm God was there first. This should 
have prepared Jonah for what he dis- 
covered at Ninevah, but somehow he 
was still obtuse. When he preached 
repentance he did not have the least ex- 
pectation that anyone would pay atten- 
tion; how could it be that godless peo- 
ple would listen to a messenger of God? 
But God was there first—in hearts that 
Jonah thought too hard for tears, in 
concern for lives Jonah thought not 
worth saving. God was there first, 
both in nature and, in grace. 

The New Testament is full of this. 
Possibly the most striking story is 
where the women on Easter morning 
kept wondering who would roll the stone 
away—and found that God had _ been 
there first. 





HIS is the religious essence of the 

doctrines of predestination and 

providence: God is there first. 
Sometimes he is there to set a road-block 
across our way. The course of evil may 
run unchecked, and men ask, Where is 
God? He is out of sight—but he is not 
left behind. His providence outruns 
evil. And presently the men of ill in- 
tent will find God standing in their way. 
God was there first when the invaders 


from the East ran into Charles Martel. 
When the Armada came to crush Eng- 
land, body and soul, they found God 
waiting there with the wind of his 
wrath. God was there first when Hitler, 
having run over all other opposition, at 
last ran upon the rock of a man who 
dared to say, “GOD is my Fuehrer.”’ 
When slavery had run its appointed 
course, God was there first. And the 
present menace of a slave system which 
has overspread vast areas of the world 
will also one day come to a turn in its 
road beyond which it cannot go. God 
avill have been there first. 

Christians, no less, may atso fina 
their road blocked. Paul so found it; 
he did his best to go preach in Bithynia, 
but the “spirit of Jesus did not permit 
it.” He desired a pain-free road; but 
God forced him to choose the road of 
pain. Even our Lord knew what it 
meant to say, “If it be possible-—’’ when 
it was not possible. God was there first, 
even in Gethsemane. 


UT GOD is not a mere Great Ob- 

struction. He never bars us off 

one road without putting up a 
sign pointing to another. ile never 
closes a door without opening one. It 
is not always a dvor of welcome. Paul 
stayed on at Ephesus because there was 
an open door—-and many adversaries. 
It was no doorway to peace; it was un- 
der hostile fire. But God had opened it, 
and he had no further question. 


All this is hidden from those who love 
themselves first, who have no concern 
for what concerns God, who know only, 
‘“‘My will be done.’’ It is the secret of 
those who love him; it is known to the 
glad in heart. It is the central truth of 
life for those who are ‘“‘called according 
to his purpose,’’ whose chief and con- 
stant prayer is, ‘‘Thy will, not mine, be 
done.” 

The true God is not one who rushes 
to our rescue after we have pioneered 
the way. On the farthest and the dim- 
mest of trails, if they are trodden in his 
name, he is the God who was there first. 
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Fulton, Missouri 
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CHURCH NEWS 


EIGHT LUTHERAN CHURCHES 
COMPILE JOINT HYMNAL 





Minneapolis, Minn (RNS»—‘Blest 
3e¢ the Tie That binds” fina'ly made the 
new Lutheran hymn book, though it 


was touch and go for a while. So did “I 
Love to Tell the Story” 
My Happy 


gut in the 


and ‘Jerusalem, 

Home.”’ 

last 

of scientific hymn-sifting, ° 

My Redeemer 

the Portal” 
Picking the 


sessions of eight years 
That 
“Standing at 


} Know 
Lives”? and 
lost out. 

sung on 
Luth- 
erans in the United States turned out to 


60 hymns to be 


Sundays by two-thirds of all the 
be a long, 
the 16 
the task. 


thorough job of research for 
committee members entrusted 
with 
elect the best of all the 
vears by the eight sep- 
National 


some of the 


They were to s 
hymns in use for 
Lutheran 


arate bodies in the 


Council, add good new 


hymns available, pick the best tunes, re- 
translations-—end turn out a 
Enelish that 


eight de- 


vise some 


collective hymnal in would 


suit the churchgoers of all! 


nominations. 


The new 
ready for distribution by 


book will be published and 
1954, delegates 
to the biennial convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church were told here. 
times a 
with 20 
other 
the 
sessions of subcommit- 


Committee members met six 


year for three days at 2 tiie, 


famous hymnbooks and a lot of 


data before them. Befove and after 
general meeting, 
tees were held. 
What is a good hymn? Why are some 
ins included in 


favorites 


brand-new hy 
book 


unknown, 
the new 
left 


and some old 
out? 


Standards are Listed 


The group evolved a set of standards 
based on these ideas: 

lyric use 
it should address itself 
more to God than to man; (2) normally 
it contains and 
(4) it also can express the feel- 
as in the Book 


is a poem foi 


(1) A hymn 
in worship; (2) 
elements of prayer 
praise; 
ings of the one who sings, 
of Psalms. 

To those 
added these aims: 


definitions, the coinmittee 

To put the emphasis on simple hymns 
that people like; and share 
the * 
the best 


to preserve 


treasures” of each synod, keeping 


one or two tunes; to see that 





OUR CHURCH'S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, s0 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


Address, 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 





Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
(n your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
ional contribution, today? 
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Peace College 


Owned by the Presbyterians of North 
Carolina 
A Junior College combined with the 
last two years of preparatory school 
for girls who wish to complete high 
school work in a college atmosphere. 
Accredited. Transfer or terminal pro- 
grams offered in: 

Liberal Arts Home Economics 
Secretarial Pre-Nursing 
Music Art 
Well-rounded program of sports, cul- 
tural, and social activities. For cata- 

log write: 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


President 





If You Are 


A HIGH SCHOOL JUNIOR 
LOOK AHEAD TO 1953-54 


write for Information about 


COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 
offered by 


MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 





tune and text belong together histori- 
cally, unless the combination has become 
so “imbedded in the customs of the peo- 
ple’ that the origin seems of less impor- 
tance; to offer 
written hymns, 
tional songs. 


the best of the newly- 
along with the old tradi- 


Top favorites, among the Lutherans, 
said Dr. Field, are probably the chorale 
of Ludwig Lindeman, ‘‘Built on a Rock 
the Church Doth Stand,” and ‘‘Beautiful 
Savior.”’ 


U. 8S. AND USA SYNODS HOLD 
JOINT MEETING IN MISSOURI 


Misscuri’s Presbyterian U. S. and 
USA synods met jointly in Marshall on 
the campus of Missouri Valley College 
late in June, with business sessions held 
separately. 

Charles oe ‘att, Columbia pastor, suc- 
ceeded C. E. Mount, of Cape Girardeau, 
as wea of the U. S. synod, and 
James W. Teener, Parkville, succeeded 
E. W. Love, of Joplin, for the USA body. 
Wm. E. Phifer, Jr., Kansas City, is mod- 
erator-designate for the U. S. synod for 
next year. 

In one session on ‘‘Rural Life and the 
Church,’”’ Richard Comfort of Park Col- 
lege proposed that a joint committee be 
of th etwo synods be formed for future 
planning, that possibilities be explored 
looking toward the formation of larger 
parishes across denominational lines, 
and that home and national missions 
committees in the presbyteries be asked 
tc help carry forward future efforts in 
rural fields. 

Stewardship askings were looked 
upon as not high enough by the U. S. 
synod and a motion from the floor was 
adopted calling for an increase of ten 
per cent to be placed in a special fund 
for the synod’s own institutions. 

McCormick Seminary’s Vartan Mel- 
conian led the synods in Bible studies 
dealing with Jesus in relation to ‘‘The 


Crowd,” “The Opposition,’ and ‘The 
Disciples.”” President W. W. Hall, of 
Westminster College (jointly owned), 


said the purpose of the Christian colleg 
is far more than that of a “Canine Col- 
lege’’ which trains only for ‘‘manners” 
and ‘“‘protection.”’ 

Both synods shared in a meeting 
celebrating 150 years of national mis- 
sions history, featuring the movie, “And 
Now Tomorrow.” 

Next year the two synods plan an- 
other joint meeting to be held at Lin- 
denwood College, St. Charles. 

C. E. MOUNT. 

Cape Girardeau. 
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CENTRE GRADUATES HELP MAKE 


A fully accredited Liberal Arts college founded 


bl, 
Send now for fully 


Walter A. Groves, President 
CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY. Box 401-0, Danville, Kentucky | 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


For Presbyterians, U. S., and USA 





WISH TO SUPPLY PULPIT 


@Near some recreation center: Aug. 3, 
10, 17; in return for use of manse. David 
C. Osborn, First Presbyterian Church, 


Cochranton, Pa. 
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Now Ready to Begin 





For Musicians 

... Ministers 

...and Everybody 
who likes to 


S-I-N-G 


A grand series of brief articles on congregational singing will start here---JULY 28. 





At a youth convention, Dr. Sydnor plays.—Photo, KJFijr. 


They are written by Dr. James R. Sydnor, professor of sacred music at the Assembly’s Training 
school. Every OUTLOOK reader—every church member—will be intensely interested in these 
articles. T-E-L-L your friends about tem; encourage them to be on the subscription list at the 
beginning. This is a bare outline for many more than 29 articles: 


The Development of Congregational Singing 


I. Introduction IV. The Player (Organist, Pianist) of Hymn Tunes. 
14. How to play hymns. 


1. Congregational singing needs improving. 15. Preludes based on hymn tunes. 
2. pp nei staging ot the hows of Pretes V. The Choir and Hymn Singing. 
3. Five values of hymn singing. 16. How a choir can help congregational singing. 
4. What is great congregational singing? VI. Educating the congregation. 
5. Southern Presbyterian hymnody. 17. Congregational rehearsals. 
6. A hymnal and an art gallery. 18. The laws of learning hymns. 
19. How to teach a new hymn. 

II. Hymnals and Hymns 20. Hymn services. 21. Hymn festivals. 
7. How to select and use a hymnal. 22. Hymn dramas. 23. Hymn stories. 
8. An ecumenical hymnody. VII. Miscellaneous. 

9. Some tests of a good hymn. 24. Acoustics and congregational singing. 
10. Hymns and/or choruses. 25. Ways of varying hymn singing. 
11. How to substitute hymn tunes. 26. Hymns in family life. 


27. The devotional use of hymns. 

28. Directing hymn singing. 

12. The influence of the leader in worship. 29. Church school hymnody and congregational 
13. The choice of hymns. singing —and many other topics. 


Ill. Hymn singing and the leader in worship. 


Deesn’t that fire your imagination? Mark this down as an inspiring, widely-discussed series— 


important—to you, to your home, your friends, your church! 





ie {eS SS SE GD GE GS GS SD SE SD ND GD SD GEES GD GED END GEES GENE GED GEN SED GUNS GD GED GEES GED GED GED Gm EDGED ED = 
In Addition, : THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK @ 1 North 6th Street @ Richmond 19, Va. 
CHURCHES WILL DO Beginning with the first of the Sydnor series on congregational singing, enter the 
WELL TO SUBSCRIBE | following annual subscriptions at $4 each (or, 5 or more, $3 each, new or renewal, paid 
= <* 
FOR: | by one check): 
A F © OR dss 
Choir Directors I i " ‘ reheat 
Organists 8 ae ee ee Cnn ern ee 
anists : 
Choir members | Me ETRE! A OSE eee WS ee 
Music committee Cash or check enclosed ,...................; or, send the bill to... ee aE aD eR TA 
All families | Order send in by. 
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In making your 
next investments-- 


Consider these advantages of our Annuity-Gifts: 


1. Security of principat and income. 
Not a penny lost or a payment delayed in over 
fifty years of operation. 


2. Good return. 
A guaranteed income for life, ranging from 214 
to 7%, depending on age of annuitant. 


3. Substantial income tax savings. 
Both on the principal amount of your gift and 
on the income. 


4. A gift to Foreign Missions. 
The principal amount will be used ultimately 
for Foreign Mission Work. 
Write today for full particulars regarding these and other advantages 
of our Annuity-Gift Plan. Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 
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4 PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
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PICTURE-OF-THE-MONTH* 





Robin Hood 


This magnificent production brings to 
the screen the legendary exploits of 
‘Robin Hood and his merrie men” in a 
new version full of romance and adven- 
ture. Light and rollicking, this all- 
live-action film produced by Welt Dis- 
ney and released by RKO portrays fine 
sentiments and unfailing courage. 


During the absence of Richard Lion 
Heart who was fighting in the Crusades, 
his treacherous brother King John and 
John’s accomplice, the Sheriff of Not- 
tingham, oppressed the people, gathered 
unjust taxes for personal gain and 
planned to usurp the throne. Robert Fit- 
zooth (nicknamed Robin Hood) and the 
men who joined him, faithful to Rich- 
ard, harassed the miscreants and by a 
ruse finally gathered from the plun- 
derers gold needed to ransom their king 
after his imprisonment in Germany. 
Conflict between the selfish and violent 
King John and his cohorts, and the gen- 
erous (but equally violent) outlawed 
followers of King Richard, makes a fas- 
cinating 12th century story. Robin 
Hood triumphs, is made Earl of Locks- 
ley und is awarded the hand of his child- 
hood sweetheart, Lady Marian. 


The story is told in quaint ballad 
style by Elton Hayes, famous English 
ballad singer, who as a minstrel recounts 
the adventures of Robin and ties action 
and legend together. Characters are de- 
picted as we had imagined them to be. 


Research on theme and period by Dr. 
Charles Beard attests to the accuracy 
of the historical background. Techni- 
color photography of woodland, castles, 
elaborate costumes, heraldic trappings 
and men at arms is superb. This is en- 
tertainment of a high order. FOR: 
Family. 


MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL 
(Classic). The film version of T. S. 
Eliot’s classic play which memorializes 
the murder of Thomas a Becket, arch- 
ibishop of Canterbury seems even more 
impressive than the stage presentation. 
The camera not only records action but 
pauses on faces and settings in an ar- 
resting manner to achieve visual artis- 
try. The medieval atmosphere is 
achieved through the features and cos- 
tumes of the actors chosen, gaunt set- 
tings of stone, tapestry, cathedral, man- 
orial hall and peasant cottage. Through 
it all, simple music emphasizes the 
beauty of the perfect use of the human 
voice. A film like this does not come 
cur way often. It will gratify the good 
taste of the literate and artistic public. 
FOR: Adults, Young People. 


*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





God Prepares a Leader 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 27, 1952 
I Samuel 1:1-4:1a; Print 1:20, 24-28; 2:26; 3:1, 16-4:1a. 


The Book of Judges, from which our 
last three lessons have been taken, pic- 
tures the gradual deterioraticn 2f Israel 
during the days of the Judges, when 
there was no king in Israel, and every 
man did that which was right ii his 
own eyes. The respite gained under 
such able leaders as Gideon and Deborah 
was only temporary. At the end of the 
period Israel was demoralized politi- 
cally, economically, morally and religi- 
ously. 

The book of Samuel describes the na- 
tion’s amazing recovery under the lead- 
ership of three remarkable men-—Sam- 
uel, Saul and David. It is not by chance 
that this story of national recovery be- 
gins with a home into which a child is 
born in answer to prayer and dedicated 
before his birth to the service of God. 
As Andrew W. Blackwood has written: 
God’s ‘‘way of building up a nation, or 
of rebuilding, calls for a mighty leader, 
a man of faith. In the development of 
such a leader, God begins with the fam- 
a 


I. Samuel’s Birth 


“In the religion of this family the 
husband stands out as the head. He 
shows his loyalty to God by loving Han- 
nah, his wife. He attends divine ser- 
vice at the appointed time. He contri- 
butes liberally to the support of the 
church. He likewise encourages the 
other members of the household to at- 
tend and contribute. Such is the be- 
ginning of what we know about the 
home background of God’s’ chosen 
leader. In certain respects the picture 
reminds us of the Scottish families that 
nourished such future missionaries as 
David Livingstone and John G. Paton.” 
—Blackwood in Preaching from Samuel, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


In other respects, however, the pic- 
ture is quite different. Elkanah had 
not one wife, but two—as was permis- 
sible in that time. That fact in itself 
made trouble almost inevitable. But to 
make matters worse, Penninah was 
blessed with sons and daughters, while 
Hannah was barren. Then to aggravate 
the situation Elkanah in mistaken kind- 
ness (masculine obtuseness) showed 
plainly even in Penninah’s presence his 
preference for Hannah. Penninah 
would have been less than human, if 
she had not been hurt by such inexcus- 
able favoritism. ‘She provoked her 
sore, to make her fret, because Jehovah 
had shut up her womb.” We can im- 
agine some of the means, the sly innu- 
endos, the open taunts which Penninah 
used to rub in her rival’s childléssness, 
to compensate for Elkanah’s partiality. 

One year down at Shiloh, where El- 
kanah had gone to worship, the matter 
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got on Hannah’s nerves. In the midst 
of the festival, at table, she broke into 
hysterical weeping. When the meal was 
over she rushed to the temple and in 
great bitterness of soul, between her 
sobs, prayed unto Jehovah, the God of 
her fathers. She promised that, if he 
would answer her prayer and give her 
a son, she would dedicate him to God’s 
service. 

The priest at Shiloh, named Eli, saw 
Hannah’s lips moving, but hearing no 
words, jumped to the conclusion (al- 
Ways a dangerous procedure) that she 
was drunk. Hannah replied, ‘‘No, tord, 
I am a woman of a sorrowful spirit; I 
have drunk neither wine nor strong 
drink, but I have been pouring out my 
soul before Jehovah (a beautiful de- 
scription of prayer)... .”’ 

Then Eli said: “Go in peace; and the 
God of Israel grant your petition. .” 
It was only a pious wish. Hannah had 
no assurance that God had granted her 
request. Yet she went her way and ate, 
and her face was no longer sad. 

Hannah is only one of a cowntless 
number of persons who have found that 
prayer soothes and calms and 
strengthens one for the duties of life. 
James Bissett Pratt in his book, The 
Religious Consciousness, writing as a 
scientist and not a theologian, 
prayer 


says, 


“relieves the pent-up feelings, clari- 
fies the conscience, and strengthens the 
will; and that it does so can no more be 
denied by the atheist than by the be- 
liever. The fact that it does these 
things is dependent upon no theory, but 
is a purely empirical observation. ... 
It would be safe to say that there is no 
other method comparable to it, either 
in simplicity of application, or in cer- 
tainty of result, for turning sorrow into 
resignation, fear into courage, turmoil 
into peace. ... In the thousands of in- 
stances which have come under my ob- 
servation, for the phenomenon is at 
least of daily occurence, I have never 
observed any case in which earnest 
prayer has not been ‘answered’ (to use 
the ordinary word) by an increase of 
mental happiness.”’ 


In this case Hannah’s petition was 
answered as she had hoped. A year 
rolled by, and she gave birth to a son, 
whom she named Samuel (meaning 
“Name of God’’), because she said, ‘I 
have asked him of Jehovah.” 

The home from which Israel’s deliv- 
erer was to come was no perfect home. 
There was jealousy and _ bitterness 
within its walls. The father however 
was a religious man, the mother found 
needed strength in prayer, and the child 
who was born to them was gratefully 


received as a gift from the Lord. From 
what kind of homes will our future lead- 
ers come? 


II. Samuel's Training 


Hannah did not go to Shiloh again 
until Samuel had been weaned. Hebrew 
children were nursed longer than chil- 
dren today, often till the fifth or sixth 
year. Samuel was probably five or six 
years old when Hannah took him to the 
temple and gave him formally to the 
Lord. This meant leaving him in Shiloh 
to be trained by Eli for God’s service. 

The dedicatory service was a very 
solemn one. Elkanah brought with the 
child a three-year-old bullock (this is 
a better reading than three bullocks), 
a bushel of flour and a skin bottle of 
wine. Elkanah led the bullock to the 
north side of the altar of burnt offering 
in the court before the door of the tab- 
ernacle and bound it to the horns of the 
altar. Hannah brought her child and 
laid his hands on the head of the victim 
in token that it was his representative. 
At that moment Elkanah or one of the 
priests slew the bullock (Lev. 1:5). Its 
blood was sprinkled and its limbs 
burned upon the altar, together with 
the meal and the wine, as an emblem of 
the complete dedication of the child to 
Jehovah. 

Hannah’s feelings on the occasion and 
some of the ideals which she had sought 
to inculcate in her son, are preserved in 
the psalm which is given us in 2:1-10. 
It is primarily a psalm of thanksgiving. 
She begins (vs. 1) by praising God for 
the salvation which he had wrought for 
her, salvation from frustration, over- 
wrought nerves, humiliation. The wild 
ox was a symbol of strength and vic- 
tory; hence the picturesque metaphor, 
my horn is exalted in the Lord. In that 
salvation she sees illustrated God’s deal- 
ings with his people. These principles 
are celebrated in the rest of the psalm. 

In vss. 2-3 she describes God’s char- 
acter as she has come to know it: his 
holiness, his strength (cf. our use of the 
Rock of Gibraltar), his wisdom which 
takes into account man’s words and 
deeds. 

In vss. 4-8 she describes God’s provi- 
dence as determined by his character. 
She praises particularly his care for the 
poor and the humble, his humbling of 
the proud. As we read Hannah's song, 
we feel certain that it must have been 
familiar to Mary, the mother of Jesus 
and unconsciously have inspired por- 
tions of her own great song, the Mag- 
nificat (Lk. 1:47-53). Later we meet 
the same ideas again in the teaching of 
Jesus (cf. Luke 6:20-26). 

In vss. 9-10 Hannah looks to the ul- 
timate outcome of his providence, the 
preservation of his saints, and the final 
victory of his Kingdom. For the first 
time she speaks of the Coming One as 
God’s Anointed, the Messiah. 70d 
would exalt his horn, that is, raise him 
to a position of power and dignity. 

These then were the things on which 
Hannah dwelt—God’s character, mani- 
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fested in his providence, culminating in 
the establishment of his Kingdom 
through his Anointed One, the Messiah. 


We can be sure that these were the 
ideals on which her son Samue! had 
been nourished. The years in which 
she had trained Samuel in the home, 


psychologists tell us, are the most im- 
portant ones. In the first few years the 
character is set, the course of the life is 
determined. 

Hannah returned to Ramah. Samuel 
remained in Shiloh and ministered unto 


Jehovah before Eli the priest. He was 
girded, we read in 2:18, with a linen 
ephod. Apparently this was a short 
tunic or skirt secured at the waist with 
a girdle. It was part of the regular 
costume of the priests. Samuel was 
being trained for the service of the 
house of God. 

Every year his mother visited him 
and brought him a new garment, 


stitched by her own hands; just the sort 


of thing we would expect a mother to 
do. He was not allowed to forget that 
she loved him. But just as it was in- 


tended to be, the mother fades more and 
more out of the picture. Our attention 
The hone train- 
ing had been so thorough that not even 
the evil example of Eli’s sons, notorious 


is focused on Samuel 


for their sacrilege, greed and immcrality 
(2:12-17,22), could deflect hii 
his course. That is what the right home 
training should accomplish for ay lad. 
When he is seventeen he goes ojf to col- 


from 


when he is nineteen he 
the 
tempted to drink, to gamble, to live im- 
And if he 


strong moral character he will inevitably 


lege, may be 


called into army. He will be 


morally. has not built up a 


falter. The headmaster of a famous 
boys’ school once complained to Dean 
L. B. R. Briggs of Harvard: ‘‘In three 
months your University undoes all that 
we have accomplished in four long 
years.”’ With his disarming smile the 


Dean made answer: “In four years you 
should build up strength enough to last 
here more than three months.’” What 
kind of homes build up needed strength 
for our young men? 

In 2:26 we read that ‘‘the chiid Sam- 
uel grew on and increased in favor both 
with Jehovah and also with men.’’ Can 
a child’s growth be pronounced satisfac- 
tory unless he grows morally and spir- 
itually as well as physically and 
ially? Are our young people equally as 
interested in as the other? What 
about Christian parents? Are they as 


soc- 


one 


much concerned about their religious 
education as they are about their secu- 
lar education? What 
secure a well-rounded 
What can Christian 
ents do to promote such growth? 


can our young 
people do to 
growth? our par- 
Why 
is it that the sons of pious parents do 


not always turn out well? 


lil. Samuel’s Call 


In 3:1-18 we have the familiar story 
of how God first spoke to Samuel. The 
boy probably twelve years 
old at the time, the age when our own 


was about 
boys and girls are most apt to join the 
church, 
of the 
minds us that 


He was engaged in the service 


Lord. Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie re- 


“in Oriental churches—-Orthodox, Ar- 
menian, Coptic or Latin-—innumerable 
boys today are serving the Lord before 
Elis, even as the boy Samuel served in 
Shiloh. They sweep the temple, kindle 
the fire, light the lamps and tapers, 
hold a lighted candle before the priest 
while he reads, and otherwise do the 
priests’ bidding. Some of these boys 
may become priests when they reach 
their majority and receive ordination, 
but until then they are lay ministers or 
servants in the house of God under the 
priests.” 


The statement that the word of God 
was ‘‘precious’”’ in those days means, as 
indicated in the margin of the R. V. 
that it came only rarely. The statement 
that Samuel himself did not yet know 
Jehovah indicates that though 

earefully instructed, 
he had as yet received no direct revela- 
tion of the divine Spirit; his religion was 
what 


(vs. 7) 


Samuel had been 


he had been taught, not 
yet on what he himself had directly ex- 


based on 
perienced. 


Says Blackwood: ‘‘Whatever else 
these words may tell, they suggest that 
we church folk must have been receiv- 
ing into our membership more than a 


few boys and girls, as well as men and 
women, without a heart knowledge of 
God. If so, their religion must be sec- 


ond-hand. In time they will fall away 
from the church, and we shall wender 
why. This holds true not only of evil 


folk, such as the sons of Eli, but also of 
‘good, moral men’ who may rely on the 
testimony of others as a substitute for 
first-hand experience of the living God. 
This kind of church member appears in 
our Lord’s parable: ‘He has no root 
in himself, he does not last.’ ”’ 

It was early dawn (the sacred lamp 
which was filled with enough oil to last 
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from evening till morning had not yet 
gone out), and Eli was still asleep in 
the when a voice came so 
clearly to Samuel, that he jumped up 
from his bed and hastened to Eli. Per- 
haps it was an audible voice, pcrhaps 
God was only speaking to his heart. 
Eli thought it was his overwrougit im- 
agination. But when he returned a sec- 
ond and a third time on the same errand 
he realized that it was God who spoke 
and bade him say, ‘‘Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth.’’ It is God always who 
takes the initiative, but his voice is 
heard only where one is ready to listen. 

So, as Samuel listened, God spoke. 
The task presented was a difficult one, 
to deliver to 


Tabernacle 


his benefactor the unvar- 
nished truth as God had delivered it to 
him: ‘For I have told him that I will 
judge his house forever, for the in- 
iquity which he knew, because his sons 
did bring a curse upon themselves, and 
he restrained them not.’’ 


“What a searching test of a lad’s in- 
tegrity! Sometime between the coming 
of night and the dawning of day the 
boy Samuel meets with God and hears 
the call to become a messenger of judg- 


ment. When the morning breaks, what 
will he do? Will he tell Eli about the 
uplifting call or about the oncoming 


doom? Will the lad speak the truth or 
evade the issue? Does he know that a 
man sins as grievously if he keeps silent 
when he ought to speak as if he speaks 
when he ought to keep silent? What- 
ever the rationale, young Samuel passed 
with distinction the first test of his new 
religious experience. Then he continued 
to speak the truth, whatever the cost.” 
(Blackwood) 


So Samuel grew and Jehovah was 
with him, and so, gradually, all Israel, 
from Dan even to Beersheba, came to 
know that Samuel was established to be 
a prophet of Jehovah. And Jehovah ap- 
peared again in Shiloh, for Jehovah re- 
vealed himself to Samuel in Shiloh by 
the word of Jehovah. And the word of 
Samuel came to all Israel (3:19-4:la). 

Does God speak to men today? How? 
Is there anything in Samuel’s past life 
which enables us to understand why the 
message came to him? Can God, or will 
God reveal himself to us unless we too 
reply, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth?’”’ What would such a reply im- 
ply in a practical way on our part? Sup- 
pose Samuel had not carried out the un- 
pleasant task which God imposed upon 
him, would he have spoken to him 
again? Are parents today too strict or 
too indulgent with their children? 


Lesson commentary based on “Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons: The Inter- 
national Bible Lessons for Christian Teach- 
ing,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
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BUILDING CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
THROUGH EVANGELISM. By Dawson 
C. Bryan. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. 188 pp., $2. 

No man in America is better equipped 
to write such a book. Dr. Bryan went 
fresh from a fruitful pastorate to lead 
America’s largest denomination in evan- 
gelism, where, with the blessing of 
God’s Spirit, he set thousands of minis- 
ters and tens of thousands of laymen to 
witnessing with new heart and new ef- 
fectiveness. In this book he shares with 
us much of the riches of these leader- 
ship days. A refresher course on visi- 
tation evangelism is given, greatly en- 
riched and amplified. In a very fine way 
the author presents a rather complete 
picture of different methods for finding 
the unchurched, for training lay people 
to reach them, for actually winning 
them and building them into the fellow- 
ship of the church with incentives for 
growth and service. This book is a prac- 
tical manual for the local church, re- 
gardless of size, to study in preparation 
for setting up or continuing a program 
for recruiting people for Christ and his 
church. 

H. H. THOMPSON. 

Ruston, La. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING 
OF GOD. By Nels F. 8S. Ferré. Harper 
and Bros., New York. 277 pp., $3.75. 

This is the fourth in a series of theo- 
logical treatises which have recently 
come from the pen of the distinguished 
professor of philosophical theology of 
Vanderbilt University School] of Relig- 
ion, Nels F. S. Ferré. But while the first 
three dealt generally with the philos- 
ophy of religion, this present volume is 
concerned with ‘‘the Christian faith as 
constituting the fullest obtainable, ulti- 
mate perspective of truth’ (p. 7), as it 
attempts to present a philosophical the- 
ology. 

In an excellent introductory chapter, 
which is in the nature of an apologetic 
for philosophical theology as such, Ferré 
contends that a simple Kerygmatic the- 
ology, admittedly the heart and center 
of the gospel, is not enough. For a be- 
liever must know the theological impli- 
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cations of his faith, must develop a 
Christian world view, lest, for lack of 
one, he frustrate his finest Christian in- 
sights by having to borrow from the best 
features of some alien system, and ex- 
press by them the truth he thinks he 
sees. The chapter is convincing and at- 
ractively done. But when he proceeds 
to his main theme, ‘‘The Nature of 
God,” which involves a discussion of 
such themes as being and becoming, 
love as being, love as becoming, love as 
personality, and love as spirit, he begins 
to employ coined words, tangled sen- 
tences, and strange frames of -refer 
ence, which will tease and delight the 
philosophically and theologicaily sophis- 
ticated, but will anesthetize the reader 
who isn’t. 

There are chapters on “Ged and the 
World,” “‘Time and Eternity,’ and “‘The 
Sovereignty of God.’’ The second half 
of the book has to do with the ‘‘Work 
of God,” in creation and providence, in 
revelation, in incarnation, and, very uni- 
versalitistically ,in ‘‘last things.’’ 

It is provocative, to say the least. 
The author is a gifted and profound 
thinker. But does profundity auto- 
matically cancel lucidity? The jacket 
promised great things—‘‘a new view of 
God as bold as Hoyle’s astronomy.’”’ Yet 
many an intelligent reader will lay down 
the book with his mind in a muddle and 
his heart unsatisfied. 

BERNARD BOYD. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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CHANGES 


James H. Caligan, who has been ex- 


ecutive secretary for the Greater Miami 
Council of Churches, became pastor of 
the North Miami chureh, July 1. Ad- 
dress: 1026 N. W. 45th St., Miami 27, 
Fla. 

H. H. Wells, Jr., from Ennis, Texas, 
the West Nichols Hills church, 2112 
Elmhurst Ave., Aug. 1. 


Duncan D. MacBryde from Washing- 


ton, D. C., to 1005 N. Larimore St., Ar- 
lington, Va., Aug. 1. 

J. Frederick Speer trom Elk City, 
Okla., to 308 S. 3rd. St., Raton, N. M. 


Victor J. Janek from Benton, Ark., to 


125 Main St., Milan, Tenn. 

M. H. Applewhite from Del Rio, 
Texas, to 1446 Devon Drive, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

EK. F. Camp from Hugo, Okla., to Box 
245, San Antonio, Texas. 


J. D. Arbuckle from Sinks Grove, to 
Frankford Rt., Lewisburg, W. Va. 
John L. Edwards (chaplain), from Ft. 


Jackson, S. C., to Hg. Co., 200 Inf. 
Regt., 31st Division, Camp Atterbury, 
Ind. 

John A. Bowman from Cape Charles, 


Va., to Belle Haven, Va. 

Charles C. 
Va., to 635 
Va. 

J. B. Green, Avondale Estates, Ga., is 
supplying the pulpit of the First church, 
Columbus, Ga., during the summer. 

Kenneth J. Koreman, Jr., after wait- 
ing 14 months for an exit permit from 
China, is spending the 
summer at 107 Lapsley Place, Knoxville, 
Tenn. The will 
in study. 

IL. A. and family from 
Richmond, Va., to 16 N. Washington St., 
Winchester, Va., 
which will 


from 
Rd., 


Cowsert 
Barret 


Arlington, 
Falls Church, 


now at home, 


coming year be spent 


McMurray 


during July, 
return to the 


after 
they Belgian 
Congo. 

J. Wayte Fulton, regional director of 
Christian education for 
call to the 
church, Miami, Fla., effective Sept. 15. 

Wave H. McFadden, 
chureh, Memphis, 


Louisiana, has 


accepted a Shenandoah 

McLemore 
will become 
pastor of the First church, Monroe, La., 
(rammont 
20. 


Tenn., 


and Catalpa Sts., after July 

Samuel N. Cramer from Russellville, 
Ala., 
1. 


to Lawrenceburg, Ky., after Aug. 
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DEATHS 

Alfred Baxter Montgomery, 68, died 
at his home in Richmond, Va., July 1. 
For the past four years he had been 
pastor of the St. James’ church near 
Richmond. Other pastorates included 
Drewry’s Bluff, Montrose (Richmond). 
Mr. Montgomery was a commissioner to 
the Charleston General Assembly. A 
minister son, Alfred B., Jr., is pastor at 
Tazewell, Va. 

Joshua Robert Callaway Brown, 79, 


retired member of East Hanover Pres- 
bytery, and a retired member of the staff 
of the Virginia State Library, died in 
Richmond, Va., June 10. Before retir- 
ing in 1944, he served 31 years on the 
library staff. 


RETIRED 
H. L. Ross, missionary to Mexico for 


46 years, retired from active duty May 
31. 
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